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THOMAS GILBERT, Es 
Member of Parliament for the City of Litchfield. 


| SIR, 


ROM your zealous endeavours to ſerve your 

country materially, every lover of his country 

muſt neceſſarily bold you in efteem. This efteem 
IJ beg leave to profeſs, by addreſſing to you the 1 
| few following conſiderations, hoping, at the ſame 
| time, that as they are ſomewhat in uniſon with 

| your ſalutary ſchemes for the relief of the poor, 

and for leſſening their burden to the public, they 

8 will, mean as they are, obtain your pardon for 

* this their intrufion upon you. 


That you may bring theſe ſchemes to the bap- 
pieft perfection; that you may be beloved, and 
| rewarded too, by that community which you are 
Jabouring to benefit ; above all, that your efforts 
! to ſerve theſe leaſt of CurisT's brethren,. may 
be bereafter hooked on as exerted for HIM and in 
His behalf, is the fincere wiſh of him, who bas, 


Sir, the honour to be 


a2  -* * 


| Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
7787. __ » Clericus. 
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A 
PRINCIPAL CAUSE 
or x6k. © 


MISERIES or TRR POOR, &c. 


travellers can be but very 
what purpoſes can they ſerve in theſe fitu- 
ations ? If they are in ſome caſes attended with 


ſome conveniencies, they are certainly few, very 
few and trifling, in compariſon of, and by no 


means a counter-balance to, the numberiefs 
- iſchicfs they ——_ For it is palpable 


6 
they are the common haunts of the idle, the 
drunken, and the diffolute, who ſadly ſwarm 
in our larger towns, and of whom the number 
in our villages is far from being ſmall. For by the 
way, our country- peaſants, ſodocile in nothing as 
in vice, have introduced moſt! of the follies of 
their town-neighbours, which they now practiſe, 
like them, with the utmoſt bare-faced — 
Well — To ſome of theſe houſes, theſe re- 
ceſſes calculated for intempetance, numbers of 
our. lower people, of all denominations, little 
artificers, journeymen-tradeſmen,. &c. (eſpeci- 
ally in the; larger towns} reſort almoſt every 
evening in the week; and here they are ſuffered 
to debauch themſelves, frequently till midnight, 
miſchiefs) in a great meaſure for their work the 


vote wholly: to the ſame diſſipation; thus con- 
tinuing their uſeleſsneſs to the public, and 
thus robbing, day after day, their miſcrable 
families of bread. Here they exemplify what 
the CovenTRtyY Ribbaend-weaver, addreſſing 
himſelf to a circle of ſots in a little dirty ale- 
houſe, is ſaid in drunken mood to have thus 
bumorouſly lamented :—* Ah,” ſays he, diſ- 
playing his paws, ** this pair of hands, when 
I pleaſe to work, will earn me four ſhillings 
«« aday; but then,” fays he, the misfortune 
«« lies here, (at the ſame time giving himſelf a 
* a good flap upon the paunch) this belly will 
take off fix.” —Beſides, at many of theſe 


houſes 
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houſes they contract a pernicious habit of 
gambling, in various ways, by cocking ®, by 
playing at cards in the winter, and ſkittles or 
ſome ſuch games in the ſummer ; thus further 
ſquandering away the ſmall gains of their 
labour, and encreaſing their families' diſtreſs. 
And fo, having laid up nothing againſt adverſe 
fortune, on the leaſt ſickneſs, or untoward ac- 
cident approaching, they immediately become 
burdenſome to * reſpective pariſhes for ſub- 
ſiſtence. 

Now it is not to be ſuppoſed,. that people 
who act thus irregularly in common on all other 
days, ſhould be at all ſcrupulous about the ob- 
ſervance of the Lon s- DAV. Accordingly on, 
Sunday, when their uſual buſiaeſs is forbidden, 
* people, having no ſtomach for praying 
and preaching, and as little for reading God's 
word at home, and conſidering whether their 
conduct is regulated thereby, betake themſelves 
to theſe places of entertainment, and here they 
obſerve the ſabbath. in a bleſſed manner indeed; 
in drinking, in reading news- papers, in very 
ynprofitable converſation at the beſt, and top 
often even in downright drunkenneſs, waſting. 


dere is, perhaps, no fort of gambling more pernicious 
to the lower people than cocking, in many reſpects. It, in 


common with other games, picks their — and, added 
to this, it teaches them wanton cruelty, and runs them into 
the moſt noiſy, riotous proſaneneſs. And yet not is 
myre commen than to fee our paltry ale-h publicly ad- 
vertiſing cock-matches to be fought between the gentlemen . 
of this county, and the gentlemen of that. And pray who 
are theſe ſame gextlemen? Why, they are generally a parcel 


of the moſt illiberal, diſſolute, worthleſs wretches, that can 


de collected together from the whole adjacent country. 
B 2 frequently 


BS 
frequently in one night half the earnings of the 
whole week; in a word, outrageouſly violating 


the facred day, by omitting every thing they 
ought, and doing almoſt every thing they ought 
not, to do upon it. In ſhort, the practices at 


theſe houſes are not only moſt unſeemly in 


themſelves, but generally moſt melancholy in 
their conſequences. Poverty and want con- 
ſtantly attend them; and theft, robbery, and even 
murder itſelf, march too commonly in their rear. 
In ſhort, it is notorious how ſadly detrimented 
the public is in general by theſe means, in many 
reſpects; how pariſhes are heavily burdened by 
an extraord: increaſe of the rates hereby 
occaſioned ; how induſtrious wives and innocent 
children are pitcouſly aggrieved ; and how the 
oor uncontrouled ſottiſh idlers themſelves are 
doomed to complicated forrows to the 

end of life. And here it is obvious to obſerve 


not greatly miſtaken, theſe Sunday-ſchools will 
will be the great counter - actors of the other 

Sunday-ſchools lately eſtabliſhed, in many parts 
of this kingdom, for inſtilling the principles of 
religion into the children of our poorer brethren. 


L if 


too from bis Sunday-ſchool, intoxicated 

ith drink, and deranging the whole family 

with his riotous profancneſs. The child, long 

uſed to pay reſpe to his father's authority, and 
at 


biaffed, 
4 


by the way, that the public will find, if Iam 


the fame time, to what is wrong, by 
bs the 


Nana 
p ” 
; 
p 


ſelves in theſe matters, and call the publicans 


E | 
the fatal obliquity of haman nature, will (it is 
too probable) be influenced more effectually to 
vice, by the bad example before his eyes at 
home, than dehorted from it by the feebly- 
acting, tho' ſalutary precepts, that may have 
been given him at ſchool by thoſe, whom he 


Has had but little acquaintance with, and has 
very poſſibly ſtill leſs 


regard for. Muſt not 
then the good intentions of our Sunday-ſchools, 
think you, be greatly fruſtrated by theſe means, 
if not almoſt he 4 defeated by them ? They 
certainly muſt. But to make them more tho- 
roughly productive of good, to ſecure the be- 


nefit of them more certainly to the riſing gene- 


ration, as they are ſet up, theſe counter- acting 
ſchools muſt be, in ſome ſenſe, put down, i. e. 
be kept within the bounds of —— and re- 


qa which it is lamentably notorious they 


by no means are. Theſe oppoſite 
—— Le cannot flouriſh together. 
Meridian light may as well conſiſt with mid- 
night darkneſs. 

But, perhaps, it will be by of 
anſwer, 2 . maſters * . 
anſwerable to the public for their behaviour, 
and are liable to forfeit their hcences, for ſuf- 
fering drunkenneſs, ſabbath-breaking, gaming, 
or any other irregularities in them. They are 
ſo. But where are the „in theſe = 
ſo impatient of controul, that will beſtir them- 


to account for any of theſe diſorders that they 


ſhall permit. Alas! too many in all ſtations 
are 33 abe ttors of ſome or other of 
their 


1 


their irregular practices. From theſe, nothing 
but an encouragement of, or at leaſt a conniv- 
ance at, their enormities can be expected. 
Others are timorous, ſo dare not engage in 
diſputes. Others are indolent, and will not. 
Others are fearful of the odium incurred by 
informers . Others have ſome little dirty 
intereſt to ſerve, to which they ſacrifice every 
other conſideration. And what is moſt cer- 
tainly a very principal objection to the puniſh- 
ing irregular publicans, there is ſuch a general 
backwardneſs, from one or more of the above 
reaſons, to join or even give the leaſt counte- 
| nance to any one that would exert himſelf, and 


theſe means be ſuffered to go on, without 

or notice, in the continuation of any irregu- 
ve taken up. But ſurely it 

„ that informers are, agrecably to the motives 


I man is actuated by a perſonal pique, 


or by any ſelfiſh, ſordid by-ends, to raiſe (for inſtance) his 


reſpects uſeful to the public, yet 


certainly ſpeak the informer a pitiful, mean-ſpirited wretch. 


But where a man, influenced by a zeal againſt immorality, 
and an abhorrence of vice, ſteps out in defence of God's 
them, for example's fake, to puniſhment; ſurely ſuch an 
informer deſerves well of his country, and is * an 
object of eſteem and applauſe, as the baſe informer is of 
contempt and deteſtation. | + 

£ put 
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be 
deſpicable, or very praiſe-worthy 


try's laws, and brings a flagrant breaker of 


(33: 


put the laws in execution, that many a well- 
| wither to reformation is deterred from ſtepping 


out in the cauſe of virtue, far fear of ſtanding 
quite fingular, and of bearing alone the ill-will 
of the reprobates, who in high as well as low 
life are but too numerous, and whoſe mouths, 
ta n man, are ſure to be gpened againſt him. 

Hat ſtill it may be aſked, What occaſion for 
theſe complaints, when there are pariſh-officers 
in all pariſbes, who (hefides the other buſigeſſes 
of their office) are bound by oath, to inſpect the 
behaviour of the pariſhioners they act for, to 
viſit, public-houſes eſpecially, and if diſorderly 


to call them to order, and, where lenient mea 


faces will not prevail, to make preſentmenti for 
tze irregularities that come to their knowledge. 


however, but little attentive in general, it is 100 
evident, to thoſe ſtrong obligations they are ſo 
folemaly laid under. Or they are too often 
_ irregular people themſelves, and fo have but 
little room, and leſs inclination for animad- 
verung on the irregularities of others. Or they 
are in * trade themſelves, or ſome of their near 
= I os connections 
 * Magiſtrates in boroughs and corporations are very much 
in this predicament. . Untrue to their truſt, they very rarely 
take notice of any irregularities, except where the invaſion 
of property is concerned. The conſequence is—the gene- 
| rality, 


121 


connections are in trade, and they or their 


or ſpirits, or tobacco, or ſome other articles, to 

theſe public-houſes ; the irregularities of theſe 
houſes muſt therefore be winked at, at all 
events, for the maſters of them muſt not be 
affronted on any conſideration whatſoever. Ot, 
laftly, being in many pariſhes but inferior 
people, they pretend they are not of conſe- 
quence to call others to account, and ſo 
the moſt uſeful part of their office is frittered 
ny to ſome unworthy motive or another. 

« They have taken an oath, it is true, to curb 
arities, but they muſt 25 by their 66h 
bours, (as the cant-phraſe is;) others Have 
been as careleſs of the oaths they have taken as 
they, and they ſhall fare, no doubt, as well as their 
brethren, who have laid themſelves under the 
ſame obligation.” Thus are oaths di 
es — + abr levies p preat- 

ly encreafed, and the poor made poorer and 
more miſerable. And all for what ? Why truly 
in a meaſure for fear of affronting : a few 
idle upſtart people, who are daily im in 

multitudes, and growing rich themſelves by the 


egregious follies and debaucheries of mankind.” F 


rality, from being continually winked at, do what is right 
<« in their own eyes, more than if 32333 
magiſtrate at all refidi 


is, cutie by =o 


Ys pi 
means to be ſuffered to act as Juſtices of the Peace. Inſtead 


ST Jul bs chat hos bo np Bi: for the ſake of pro- 
— taatbaatne:., * 
t 


friends ſell (for inſtance) malt, or hops, or tea, 
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But further; if, for preventing the miſchiefs 
ariſing from the irregularities of public houſes, 
theſe houſes were to be reduced in number, it may 
be aſked, where will you quarter your ſoldiers ? 
Perhaps ſome reduction of the ſoldiery, at leaſt in 
theſe peaceable times, might not be altogether 
unadviſeable, and the letting what is taken from 
the army be added to the navy, which certainly 
in a national view is our primary obje& of at- 
tention. It is devoutly to be wiſhed that we 
ſhall haftily enter into a land-war, never, never 
more. Then the land- forces wanted will be but 
few. For as for inteſtine broils, which the 
lower people engage in, they generally ariſe 
from the want of money to buy proviſions when 
trade is dead, or when by unkind ſeaſons, or 
by any other untoward accident, they become 
more ſcarce, and of conſequence more dear. 
But were they to be kept from theſe ruinous ale- 
houſes, they would, with common induſtry, have 
(generally ſpeaking) a ſufficient tency in 
their pockets to provide comfortable food for 
their families in the deareſt times. Then there 
is no reaſon to think but that they would be 
contented with their lot, humble as it is. You 
would then hear of no inſurrection to quell ; - 
conſequently no ſoldiers would be wanted for 
that purpoſe. But if it is proper (as very 
probably it is) to have a ſtanding army, ſome- 
thing ſurely, without any great violation of our 
economy, might with propriety be added to 
their pay. And as each public-houſe (if a re- 
duction of theſe houſes ſhould take place) muſt 
take more of theſe ſoldiers, the addition might 
properly go to the maſter of it, to make him 
| C amends 


„ 


amends for the additional burden. But, after 
all, might it not be better to put the ſoldiers, 
as they do in Ireland, into barracks? It would 
probably be more comfortable to them, and to 
the towns where they would otherwiſe be 
quartered. The towns would get rid of the 
burdenſome expence, and the military of thoſe 
flights and incivilities that, on that account, 
they frequently meet with. In ſhort, the 
ſoldiers and lower people in towns do but cor- 
rupt and debauch one another; for the greater 
the number of people, who have little to do, 
that are got together, the more miſchiefs, 
(generally ſpeaking) through the depravity of 
nature and the times, they will unfortunately 
be almoſt always running into.—In one word; 
the ſoldiery, bad as the expedient in ſome reſpects 
might be, had better even be almoſt annihilated, 
than have the continuance of theſe little ale- 
houſes the condition of their continuance. It 
would be better even to be over-run by a foreign 
enemy, than to have the worſt of enemies, the 
devil, let looſe amongſt us, as he now is, in 
every corner of the kingdom. 
| But at laſt comes another advocate, with an 
impregnable plea, as he thinks it, for theſe 
houſes. —If you leſſen the number of your 
public-houſes, you leſſen the revenue, and from 
whence will you make up the deficiency ? I 
ſhould be ſorry to add to the embarraſſments of 
government, with all its exigencies, but I am 
well aſſured the ſtate will ſuffer more in the end. 
from the dreadful corruption of morals, and 
other miſeries of the poor, which theſe houſes 
occaſion, than from the defalcation of the re- 
12 venue, 


[ 
* 
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preſent poſſeſſors of them, 


ſuffered to continue ſuch, and a 


1 
venue, which their ſuppreſſion would cauſe. 
But the legiſlative powers are, I truſt, not yet 
ſo put to it but that they could remedy the in- 
conveniencies from hence ariſing. With the 
greateſt deference and ſubmiſſion to them, may 
I be permitted to offer two or three hints to 
their notice ? A ſpecial tax on all the moſt ex- 
penſive non-neceffaries of life, if they will bear 
any farther weight to be laid upon them ; an 
heavy duty on all public places of diverſion ; a 
ſtill heavier on all implements of that ruinous 
gaming which ſo fatally encreaſes, ſuch as cards, 
dice, &c. a conſiderable additional toll on all 
cattle travelling on the LoxD's-Day, and on 
every horſe and carriage uſed (except on thoſe 
uſed in carrying to or from places of worſhip) 
on that day, thoſe practices big with miſchiefs 
to the community at large, and very particularly 
ſo to drovers, chaiſe-drivers, poſtillions, wag- 
goners, and all that ignorant line of life; a 
double or treble tax on all penſions, and on all 
civil and ecclefiaſtical fine-cures, if, after the 
they ſhould not be 
aboliſhed or thoroughly new modified, which 
would ſtill be better; a further duty on all 
licences for thoſe public-houſes that ſhall be 
_ addi- 

y retail, if 


tion ſtill for ſelling gin and ſpirits 


they are permitted to retail at all ſuch poiſons 
to the people ; a temporary properly regulated 


poll-tax, to take in all above ſuch a certain 
rank or degree in life; and if all theſe would 
not make up the curtailed revenue, an equali- 
zation of the land - tax at laſt ; (for every nerve 

C 2 had 


EP © 
had better be ſtrained to the utmoſt, than ſuffer 
theſe houſes to go on impoveriſhing and de- 
bauching _ whole bedy of the poor:) * theſe 
impoſts, I ſay, conjunctively taken, would, 
beyond a doubt, nay a part of them only would 
moſt probably be an ample equivalent for the 
loſs which the revenue would ſuſtain by di- 
miniſhing the ale-houſes in number. A cer- 
tain number of public-houſes, on public roads, 
for the accommodation af travellers, and in the 
public parts of towns for the ſame „and 
for the entertainment of thoſe who attend fairs 
and markets in theſe tawns, are, indecd, it 1s 
obvious, quite as neceſſary as any conveniencies 


the maſters of them manage their houſes with 
decorum and regularity, they are worthy of 
much reſpec, and indeed the more to be re- 
ſpected on account of the numerous tempta- 
tions they will probably meet with to a con- 


licences, as a ſpecial favour, 


by the public, and 
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pot-houſe-keepers a certain portian of 
lands to cultivate, ſubject to their paying an eaſy rent 
Government for the ſame? Thus woul 
wholeſome idleneſs for an healthy employ ; 
add to the real riches of the public, inflead of 
drones and ſuckers of its vitals; and, in ſhort, 
tridute much to the leſſening the number of our dire ex 
tions, inſtead of being w to the gallows, as 
— Gee 
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whatever, in this commercial country. And if 


trary behaviour. But then let them take care 
that they do thus act. They are indulged with 


7 
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of them. And certainly, that there may be a 
proper check upon their behaviour, they ſhould 
all of them, without partiality, be frequently 
inſpected, on the Loxp's-Dav eſpecially, and 
at other times alſo occaſionally, by proper au- 
thority, The regular publican muſt be pleaſed 
with fuch inſpection, both that he may be 
backed by it in keeping up his regularity, and 
that his propriety ot acting may appear. And 
if any are angry at it, let them ſmart for their 
impudence; let them be puniſhed into order 
and better manners. | | 
In ſhort, if it is worth while that the lower 
people eſpecially ſhould be faved from ruinous 
_ extravagance, drunkenneſs, and debauchery, to 
the deſtruction of their health and conſtitution ; 
from violating Gop's ſabbath, to the utter ſub» 
verſion of their morals; from ſquandering the 
fruits of their labours in brutal exceſs, to the 
keeping their abuſed families in abje poverty, 
and to the making them miſerably wretched ; 
from rendering themſelves much leſs uſeful, 
and conſequently much more burdenſome to 
the public; from becoming habitually idle, 
then of courſe invaders of their neighbour's 
property, and fo victims by troops to a thameful 
and dolorous death *: if it is worth _— to 


lt is a moſt melancholy fact, that there have been, as 
as we are told by the public prints, more offenders capitally 
convicted, at the three laſt ſeſſions in the laſt year, at the 
Old-Bailey, than at any former period, in the ſame ſpace of 
time, in the annals of Newgate, viz. 29, 23, 21. Total 73. 
Olamentable proſpect of this our corrupt land ! Is it not more 
than probable, „ 
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hinder our new- eſtabliſhed Sunday- ſchools from 
being counter- acted by theſe ſchools of ſatan, 
and that the labours of the Clergy be not in a 
great meaſure fruſtrated (amongſt the poor 
eſpecially) in almoſt every pariſh of the king- 
dom, and that the preaching of God's word be 
not rendered with the many totally ineffeQtual 
to refo: mation: if it is worth while that millions 
be faved certainly from temporal, and probably 
from endleſs ruin: if it is worth while, I ſay, 
to contribute to the preventing theſe dire evils, 
—not only gin-ſhops, night-cellars, and all ſuch 

engines of debauchery, ſhould be utterly aboliſh- 
ed, but the number of our ale-houſes through- 
out the whole kingdom ſhould be abridged, and 
the irregularities of ſuch as are ſuffered, ſhould 
de carefully reſtrained. For it is a fact, beyond 
all doubt, that public-houſes, unreſtrained, are 
a great ſource of the above ſpecified miſchiefs 
to thouſands and ten thouſands in lower life. 

I heard a late very worthy Judge , ſome few 
years ago, whilſt ſpeaking of the fad growth 
of vice and immorality ; I heard him obſerve 
from the bench, at an aſſize in the country, 
(and he quoted his authority) that ſome years 
ago (perhaps in the ſecond Charles's time, or 
rather nearer to the latter end of the laſt century, 
or thereabout) the priſons in Lox Dbox were fo 
particularly full of felons, that it ſtruck the 
than adder's poiſon in ſo great abundance, were moſt of 
them hatched in thoſe neſts of lewdnefs and debauchery, the 
little public-houſes of entertainment ?—There have, alas! 


numbers beſides been executed, ſince the commencement 
of the preſent year. 


* Mr. Juſtice Nares. 
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town with aſtoniſhment and horror. The 
Juſtices took the matter into ſerious conſidera- 
tion, and put down three hundred ale-houſes, 
viz. two hundred and twenty in LoN Dbox, and 
eighty in the BoRouGn. And what was the 
conſequence ? Why, faid the worthy Judge, 


the conſequence was this : there was ſcarcely 
one, I really think he ſaid, not one felon to be 


tried at the next General Gaol-Delivery. If 
the ſame expedients were now to be tried (and 
when, I befeech you, were they ever more 
wanted?) it is highly probable they would pro- 


duce much the ſame ſalutary effects. 


We have been told this laſt year, in the pub- 


| lic papers, that at BRADFORD, in WILTs, the 


Overſeer appointed for regulating the poor of 
that pariſh, has, by a ſtrict economy, but 


* chiefly by keeping the poor out of public-houſes, 


actually ſaved to that parith, within the laſt 
three years, more than five thouſand pounds, 
and that the poor are not leſs comfortably pro- 
vided for. 

Wee find alſo from the ſame authority, that 
the inhabitants of PainswicKke, in GLovu- 
CESTERSHIRE, (a town zealous in promoting 
the new Sunday-ſchools) have lately exerted 
themſelves to leſſen the poor's-rates, which 


have been riſing year after year, without di- 


miniſhing the wretchedneſs of the poor in the 
leaſt degree. They have, therefore, it ſeems, 
determined to make trial of a meaſure, which 
had been often hinted at, but from its unpopu- 
lar tendency, had found no ſupport. They had 
in that town no leſs than thirteen public houſes. 

The 


( 20 ] 
The gentlemen of the pariſh, therefore, came 
to a reſolution of petitioning the Juſtices to 
licence no more than five. They declare their 
intention of keeping a ſtrict eye on theſe houſes 


that are licenſed, both with reſpect to the per- 
ſons who frequent them, and the irregularities 
they may permit; in hopes, ſay they, of re- 
preſſing (and ſurely it is one of the likelieſt 
ways of repreſſing) the enormities which pte- 
vail atnong the lower ranks of people. 

And ſurely happy for this nation, in many 
reſpects, would it palpably be, if the legiſlature 
would, in their wiſdom, take theſe matters into 


their further moſt ſerious confideration, and 


oblige *, under an heavy penalty (for it is more 
than probable nothing elſe will oblige) ſome 
ſubordinate agents, eſpecially appointed in every 
2 to help, in good earneſt, towards the 

opping and preventing theſe fore evils, which 


make them ſuch burdens to the induſtrious 
tradeſman; which are the fruitful ſources of 
moſt kinds of wickedneſs, and exterminators 
of every thing that is laudable from the mind. 


And were care taken that theſe agents be half 


as truſty, with reſpet to the good order of 
publicans, as the officers of the 'rgvenue are, 


with regard to their exi& payments of exciſe, \| . 
the ſtate would, in the end, be more benefited 


It is true the law admits already of no public-houſes, 
merci; for the ſake of drinking and carouſing in; and yet 


it is notorious that hundreds of theſe houſes are, notwith- | 


ſtanding, ſuffered to be ſet up every year, merely for this 
very — Ineffectual, it ſeems, from ſome miſmanage- 
ment or other, are the laws in being for re ing the evils 
under conſide ration. 85 * 

3 by 


cauſe ſuch mileries to the poor themſelves, and 
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by the diffuſion of good, or at leaſt by the 
curbing and preventing of bad morals, than it 
could be even by the fulleſt Exchequer, · preſſed 
% down, and running over, at the expence of 
the virtue and morals of the people. In fact, 
as public-houſes are ſuffered at preſent to go 
on, preaching is but a farce to the bulk of the 
people, and the heavenly virtue of alms-giving 
itſelf is to the generality of the poor (men at 


leaſt) but a fund for drunkenneſs and miſchief. 


Happy further for each pariſh would it aſſuredly 
prove, if Magiſtrates would take no“ ſureties, 


but ſuch as are really ſober and truly reputable 


characters, for the behaviour of publicans, on 
their application for licenſes ; and for the larger 
towns particularly, where public-houſes aremore 
numerous, if the Magiſtrates refident in thoſe 
towns would cauſe them often to be viſited in 
an autoritative manner.—Happy would it be for 
all within their reach, if pariſh-officers would 
be more conſcientiouſly obſervant of their oaths, 
inſtead of treating them as mere matters of 
form, as is too much the caſe; and if they 
would duly inſpect public-houſes, eſpecially on 
Sundays, as both the Common and Eccleſiaſtical 
Law requires them to do.— Happieſt of all for 


* I have been credibly informed, that a poor fellow, not 
worth a groat, has been accepted, year after year, as a 
man for many of the publicans in a large-market-town 
I could name.—Such acceptance might potfibly be comply- 
ing with the letter of the law, but ſurely it is too great a 
farce to talk ſeriouſly about. A poor perfon, a publican, 
and ſome other perſons of particular deſcriptions, ought not, 
on any account, to be admitted in ſuch a capacity, for the 
molt obvious reaſons. 
D the 


look 
can effectually give it in the matter in queſtion. 
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the publicans themſelves (as little as they may 
believe it) would theſe ſchemes be ; 
for they would oblige many of theſe wretched 
people to betake themſelves to a more innocent, 
creditable, uſeful way of life, would in a great 
meaſure ſave the remainder from ruining their 
health and morals, and from being curſed with 
the ill-gotten wages of fin; in ſhort, would 
enable them to reflect, when they ſhall have 
retired from their buſtling ſcenes of life, on 
the paſt management of their houſes, with 
(what it is impoſſible they ſhould do now, as 
they are in general managed, with) comfort and 
real ſatĩsfaction. 


After all—to the legiſlature, above all, we 
oP for relief. Tis the legiſlature only that 


For ſcarcely one individual, be he ever fo great 
an enemy to the irregularities of ale-houſes ; 
ſcarcely one, from ſome diſcouragement or 
other, will ſtir a fingle inch (in good earneſt) 
to remedy the evil in any degree. The tem- 
poral, the everlafting welfare of our country- 


men, eſpecially of our poor countrymen, are at 


ſtake; at ſtake too with great odds againſt 
them, unleſs the legiflature, in great mercy to 
them, will reſolutely turn the balance in their 
favour. We wiſh, in ſpite of themſelves, to 
fave our lower brethren from miſery. For that 
purpoſe 1n the legiſlature we principally hope ; 
of the legiſlature we fupplicate aid. And if 
their countenance is but thoroughly vouchſafed 
in the caſe before us, fabbath-breaking and 
drunkenneſs, extravagance and brutal diflipa- 

3 tion, 
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tion, with all their dire conſequences, no doubt, 
muſt greatly be checked; and as they are 
checked, good morals, in ſome degree, muſt 
neceffarily be ſubſtituted in their room. Our 
poor people and their families would then live 
in a more cleanly, comfortable, and let me add, 
in a more harmonious manner. They would 
be much leſs burdenſome, and, for that reaſon, 
much more pleaſantly looked on in their ſeveral 
pariſhes. y would be better ſubjects, 
healthier men, honeſter and quieter neighbours, 
and truer Chriſtians; real riches, inſtead of 
thorough nuiſances, to their country; and, in 
fact, would be changed into a moſt valuable 
part of ſociety, from having been in theic 
drunken and diſſolute ſtate mere ſavages at 
large, the very peſts of a neighbourhood, and 
a ſtanding reproach to the __ and ſuffering 
community. | 


Cauponule delende, Caupone corrcende, aut 


nunquam valebit RESPUBLICA. 


THE END. 
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